THE STAGE BOX BEAUTY. 
by Mrs. M. T. SPENCER. 
CHAPTER I. 


Henry Beauchampe was the son of a decayed gentleman, who, after 
the due number of attacks of gout; died and left his only child to 
starvation. But from this evil the young orphan was preserved by a 
maternal uncle, who, being an old bachelor, and possessing an 
income far beyond his wants, at once took charge of our hero, and 
resolved to educate, perhaps to adopt him. Accordingly the young 
orphan was provided for at a public school and subsequently at an 
academy, until his uncle’s death, an event which happened just as 
Beauchampe was entering on his fifteenth year. The death of his 
patron, however, did not leave Henry unprovided for; indeed the world 
looked on it as rather a happy event for our hero, since it left him the 
possessor of an estate worth ten thousand a year. The devise, 
however, was fettered with one condition. It was made a contingency 
necessary to the enjoyment of the estate by Beauchampe that he 
should marry a niece of his uncle, whom the kind hearted old man had 
adopted a few years after he had done the same act for Henry. This 
clause, however, afforded no uneasiness to any of the parties, since 
all reasoned that the young heir would only be too glad to take the 
estate encumbered by a lovely wife, for the protegee of the uncle, 
although Beauchampe had never seen her, bore the character of 
being exceedingly beautiful. 


Accordingly Beauchampe grew up considering himself the possessor 
of his uncle’s estate, as much as if it was already under his control. 
Ample provision had been made in the will for the education of the 
young man. As he was naturally of considerable ability, he passed 
through college with eclat, and at eighteen took his diploma at the 
head of his class. His guardian proposed that he should devote the 
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three remaining years of his minority, which were generally devoted to 
the study of a profession, to travelling abroad; and accordingly 
Beauchampe sailed for Europe under the guidance of a tutor. Here he 
was absent for two years and a half. It cannot be supposed that travel 
was without its effect on his mind. But happily he had no common 
amount of sense, and he passed safely through the temptations of 
foreign life, without becoming either a fop or a buffoon. Naturally, 
however, of a poetic, we might say romantic temperament, he 
increased this tendency by loitering along the vine-clad hills of the 
Rhine, and listening to the legends of that fascinating region. But, 
although few men were more romantic at heart, his life of fashion 
when in the great cities of Paris or London, taught him to disguise his 
sentiments; and of all the gay companions he met in the sa/ons of the 
great and proud, not one would have suspected his real character. 


“Ah! De Burgh,” said he, one morning in the Park at London, toa 
fashionable acquaintance, “you have got back from the continent, and 
| am glad of it, for | have to sail in a fortnight for New York.” 


“Indeed—why, | thought you were not going until the season was 
over, and here it has just begun. Are you serious!” 


“Never more so in my life. Time has slipped away so rapidly of late 
that | find the period when | must be in America is close at hand—the 
more, since | received a letter from my guardian yesterday, in which 
he hints at my approaching majority, and says it would be but polite 
for me to be at home ready to fulfil the betrothal which my uncle made 
for me.” 


“Ah! | have heard of that—is the lady pretty?” 
“She is said to be as beautiful as an Houri!” 
“She brings you a fortune, my dear fellow, and that would raise a 


Gorgon into a Leda,” said De Burgh, patting the neck of his restive 
steed. ,, 


“Well, | don’t know,” said Beauchampe, “but that, if | had ever seen 
any one to love, | might give up fortune and all. You laugh 
incredulously. But you little know me. However, since | have never yet 
felt the passion | may as well marry my uncle’s protegee as not.” 


“Ha—ha,” said De Burgh, “you are quite resigned! One would think 
you were about to suffer martyrdom. It is a good excuse—that inability 
to love. But come to the opera tonight, and we will test whether your 
heart is made of adamant.” 


“Why—is there a new prima donna, or is the queen to be there, or will 
there be a row—what is it? | haven't gone near the opera for a week, 
having just come up today from Liverpool.” 


“| went there the hour after | reached town, and shall go there nightly 
until the opera closes, or this mysterious beauty disappears. Know 
then that a face appeared in the stage box last night which has set the 
town mad. Whose it was no one has been able to find out. The 
manager is deaf to bribes and prayers alike. All we can learn is that 
she is a guest of some friend of his. At any rate the face is new, and 
when a glimpse of it can be caught behind the curtain you think you 
are looking on an angel’s. Come tonight and see if your heart will 
prove unconquerable.” 


“| accept the challenge,” said Beauchampe, and the two friends 
parted. 


CHAPTER Il. 
“Is she not beautiful!” said De Burgh. 


His companion did not seem to heed the question, but gazed, as if 
transfixed, up to the stage box, where a delicate hand might be seen 
holding back the curtain. A minute before the face of the fair owner of 
that hand had been revealed for an instant; and it was that sight which 
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had called forth the impassioned exclamation of De Burgh. 
“Is she not beautiful!” he asked again. 


“Heavenly!” was the response of Beauchampe, “when will she be 
visible again!” 


The music went on. The prima donna sang her finest airs, and the 
orchestra thundered in at the chorus, until the house shook again with 
applause, but Beauchampe still remained gazing up at the stage box, 
seemingly unconscious of what was going on around him. That hasty 
glimpse at the face of the mysterious beauty had touched a new chord 
in his heart. Why did she so perversely keep herself secluded in the 
darkest corner of the box, revealing only the fair white hand which, but 
for the necessity of holding the curtain back, would doubtless have 
also sought the obscurity of her secluded seat? A half an hour at least 
had passed since that momentary glimpse of her face. At length when 
the prima donna had executed one of her most difficult airs, and while 
pit and boxes were resounding with enthusiastic acclamations, the 
tiny hand slowly and stealthily drew back the curtain, just affording 
space for that unrivalled face to look down on the scene. 


It was indeed a face to watch for, to dream of, to worship! Soft melting 
blue eyes, rivalling heaven’s own azure; a brow whose transparency 
surpassed that of Parian marble; cheeks, whose pearly whiteness 
was saved from monotony by the rosy tint that suffused them; and 
tresses of that indescribable hue which seems auburn at night, but 
which when lit by a gleam of sunlight, assumes the hue of gold. Then 
the rich, ripe, pulpy lips, disclosing, when she smiled, teeth of such 
exquisite whiteness! This countenance, beautiful thus in repose, was 
rendered even more lovely when she spoke—as she did occasionally 
to a companion beside her—by the changing expression which flitted 
across her face, making it, as it were, a mirror in which every feeling 
of her soul was reflected. The subject of her conversation seemed an 
animated one, for her eyes would momently sparkle with merriment, 
and then her face would relapse again into a comparative repose, 
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reminding the gazer of a quiet pool glimmering from light to shade as 
the sunshine shimmered down on it through the quivering leaves. 


“Who can she be!” said Beauchampe, “I! must discover her name. 
Raphael must have dreamed of such a face when painting his 
immortal Madonna, for only in that divine countenance is anything 
even approaching to this to be found.” 


“She is indeed seraphic,” said De Burgh, “and | wonder not that she 
has interested you. Ah! did | not say she would? But the curtain rises, 
and there comes the prima donna!” 


But Beauchampe saw nothing save that angelic face. In vain the 
unrivalled Malibran poured forth her liquid melody—in vain the 
orchestra burst in with a magnificence which has never since been 
equalled, Beauchampe was wholly insensible to the music, but, half 
hidden in his box, gazed entranced on the strange beauty. The fervor 
of his gaze, at length, appeared to attract the notice of her companion, 
for after a whisper betwixt the two and a glance at Beauchampe, the 
curtain was once more closed, and the stranger was visible no more 
that night. Not even the delicate fair hand was left exposed to fire the 
beholder with dreams of the still more lovely face. 


Beauchampe left the house that night with a tumult of strange feelings 
at his bosom. He had spoken truly when he told De Burgh that he had 
never loved, for although a beautiful face had more than once made a 
momentary impression on his fancy, none had ever inspired him with 
the lasting emotion of love. But now he felt that he had at length been 
conquered. That face was his fate. For hours after he sought his 
couch, he lay thinking of this mysterious beauty, and when at length 
he fell into a troubled slumber, it was only to dream of that seraphic 
face, looking down, as he had seen it a few hours before, on the 
glittering scene beneath. 


He rose at a late hour still more in love. His first duty was to enquire 
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respecting the occupants of the stage box on the two preceding 
evenings, but here he found himself foiled. No one knew who the 
unknown beauty was, except the manager, and he was deaf to all 


inquiry. 


The mystery hanging around the fair stranger only increased the 
passion of Beauchampe. The adventure was one which aroused his 
imaginative mind, and he surrendered himself at once to the 
seductive influence of his new feelings. At the earliest hour the next 
evening he was seated in a fashionable position to observe the 
unknown beauty, and he waited with a trembling heart for her 
appearance. At length a figure passed behind the curtain of the stage 
box, and in a few minutes that unrivalled face might be seen peeping 
modestly down on the scene below. It seemed to Beauchampe as if it 
was even more beautiful than on the preceding evening; especially 
when, as she turned to address her companion, she emerged a 
moment from the shadow of the box, so that the full blaze of the 
lustres shot across her rich auburn tresses, producing an illusion as if 
a shower of gold had fallen on them. The look which she cast around 
the house was but momentary however; and ere the curtain rose she 
had retreated into the shadow of the box, and was no more visible, 
except when the enthusiasm of the house called her for an instant 
forward—seeming, in her lustrous beauty, to the eyes of the 
impassioned Beauchampe, like a meteor lighting up a dark and 
hopeless prospect. 


CHAPTER III. 


Night after night found Beauchampe at his post, gazing up at that 
curtained box with the adoration of an idolater to his divinity! 
Sometimes its unknown occupant was absent, and at other times she 
remained perversely invisible. But still the impassioned lover was 
more than once rewarded by a sight of that fair, lustrous face—and 
the glimpse, though it lasted but for a moment, afforded food for the 
thoughts and dreams of a week. Beauchampe no longer went in 
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company with the gay De Burgh, but sought a secluded seat whence 
he might gaze unnoticed, and drink in the surpassing beauty of that 
face in selfish silence. 


Thus passed a fortnight, and still all the efforts of Beauchampe to 
discover who the fair stranger was, had proved unavailing. More than 
once he had endeavored to follow her carriage home, but the vehicle 
had been as often lost in the press of equipages. He no longer 
thought of returning to America—at least not for the present. He was 
resolved first to discover who the mysterious beauty was, that had 
thus moved his heart for the first time to love, and engrossed every 
other feeling of his soul into one all absorbing passion. 


The opera was about to close, for the prima donna had an 
engagement in Paris. Yet Beauchampe had made no approach to an 
acquaintance with the unknown beauty—indeed he was no further 
advanced toward it than on the first evening he saw her, since he did 
not even know her name or residence. He determined to make a final 
effort to trace her. 


He had just reached the carriage walk, on the last night of the opera, 
when he saw the manager approaching, with a lady on each arm, and, 
though the figures of both were closely shawled, Beauchampe’s heart 
told him that the form of the slighter one was that of the fair stranger. 
This was the first time that he had succeeded in beholding her before 
she reached her carriage, and he fancied that he could see that her 
figure, shrouded as it was, was one of the most exquisite proportions. 
He saw her, however, only for a moment, ere she stepped into her 
carriage with her companion, when the manager bowed and the 
vehicle drove off. Hastily calling a hackney coach, Beauchampe 
sprang in and ordered the driver to follow the other carriage, but a 
distance sufficiently great to conceal his object. The carriage of which 
they were in pursuit, however, drove off so rapidly that it was with 
difficulty they could keep it in sight, in the devious course it pursued. 
But this velocity which, more than once, put the pursuers almost at 
fault, proved in the end a happy occurrence for the lover, since, in 
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rapidly turning a comer the wheels of the carriage struck against a pile 
of stones and the vehicle was upset. Beauchampe, at this juncture, 
was but a short distance in the rear, and soon reached the shattered 
coach, from which he was the first person to extricate the sufferers. 
Both were much frightened, and the companion of the fair stranger, an 
elderly lady, had an arm broken. The young lady was, however, 
uninjured. Beauchampe proffered his services at once, sent the 
coachman for a surgeon, and handed the ladies into his own carriage, 
soothing and assisting the sufferer during the remainder of the ride, 
which happily for the injured lady was a short one. But to 
Beauchampe it was one of bewildering joy. He breathed the same air 
with her whom he had so long worshipped, and much as he had 
admired her beauty at a distance, he now admired her even more for 
the tenderness which she displayed toward the sufferer. 


Beauchampe had the tact when they reached the house, to remain 
just so long as his services could be of value, and then to retire. The 
eloquent look of thanks with which the young lady rewarded him, filled 
him with a joy such only as a lover can appreciate. 


The next morning he called to enquire after the sufferer, and if he had 
been charmed by the few words which the fair stranger had uttered 
the night before, in terror and grief, how much more was he delighted 
by her conversation now that the smiles had resumed their place on 
her countenance, and all danger to her aunt had disappeared. 
Beauchampe sat entranced, until it suddenly occurred to him that he 
was protracting his visit beyond all etiquette. With a thousand good 
wishes for her aunt’s recovery, therefore, he rose to take his leave. 


“My aunt has charged me to return you her thanks for your timely 
assistance and kindness last night,” said the young lady, with a 
sweetness that Beauchampe had never seen equalled, “and she 
hopes in a few days to he able to express her gratitude in person. | 
need not say,” she continued with a bewitching frankness, and 
Beauchampe fancied her cheeks grew a shade more crimson as she 
spoke, “how glad we shall be to see you at any time!” 
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The lover left the house that day feeling as if he trod, not on earth, but 
air. That sunny countenance, those soft grateful eyes, the melodious 
accents of that voice filled his memory throughout the livelong day, 
and haunted his visions at night. He was irretrievably in love. The 
divinity whom he had worshipped at a distance had not disappointed 
him when he met her, but his chains were, if possible, tightened. 


He had left his own card with the ladies on the night of the accident, 
but amid the confusion and alarm they had forgotten to acquaint him 
with their names. He had gathered, however, from the landlady—for 
the ladies were transient boarders—that the name of the elder was 
Mrs. Wareham. On his second visit he had learned that the younger 
one was a niece to the sufferer, and that she bore the same name. 
They were on a visit to the city, and as the aunt was an old friend of 
the manager's lady, they had accepted her invitation to avail 
themselves of the stage box—and thus the difficulty of their being 
without a protector was got over. 


“It was Edith’s passionate love for music,” said the aunt when she was 
convalescent, and had been able to descend to the drawing-room to 
thank Beauchampe, “which induced me to consent to this 
arrangement. We wished to remain as secluded as possible, but the 
dear child has ever been so kind to me that | could not deny her. And 
even now | do not regret it although it has cost me a broken arm.” 


Beauchampe had never thought to ask if Miss Wareham was fond of 
music, although he had noticed a harp standing in one corner of the 
room. He now petitioned for a song, and Edith modestly complied. As 
she bent over the instrument, displaying the full sweep of her 
magnificent neck and shoulders, while her azure eyes, humid with the 
emotions which the song awakened, were raised to heaven, 
Beauchampe thought, and justly, that he had never seen anything so 
lovely. She seemed another St. Cecelia, rapt with her own celestial 
thoughts. When the song ceased words failed him to express his 
admiration. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Beauchampe thought no longer of America, or of aught except Edith. 
He saw that she was such a one as he had often pictured to himself, 
but despaired of finding. She looked on everything with the eye of an 
enthusiast. Her heart seemed, in its warmth, to take in the whole 
universe. All things, in nature, were to her beauty and incense. For the 
first time, in his life, Beauchampe had met one with whom his soul 
could hold communion unreserved. His visits daily grew longer, and 
daily seemed, more acceptable to Edith; until, at his entrance, her 
heart would beat quicker and the truant blood rush into her cheek. 
These signs met the eye of the lover and filled him with joy 
unutterable. Could it indeed be that she, whom he had worshipped so 
long at a distance, returned his love? Or was it not rather bliss too 
extatic to be real? Yet the glad smile with which Edith met him 
assured him that her heart was his own. Oh! how delicious were the 
hours they spent together. Books, music and conversation occupied 
their time, unless when silence, that bliss of love, would steal down on 
their souls. This could not continue long without a mutual revelation of 
feeling, and Beauchampe one evening seized the opportunity of a 
momentary téte-a-téte to express his passion. The trembling and 
blushing Edith murmured a scarce audible assent to his impassioned 
declaration, and her lover catching her in his arms, imprinted his first 
kiss on her glowing cheek. 


Let it not be supposed that Beauchampe had deceived his betrothed 
as to his fortune. It is true that, in the intoxication of his earlier 
acquaintance, he had wholly forgotten the clause in his uncle’s will, by 
which he forfeited the estate, but he soon found that neither Edith nor 
her aunt knew of his expectations, and therefore when, on the 
morning after the scene we have just described, he asked Mrs. 
Wareham, as the protector of Edith, for the hand of her niece, he did 
not disguise from her that his fortune amounted to only a paltry five 
hundred a year, such being the income left to him by his uncle in case 
he refused to marry the lady to whom he had been betrothed. He 
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expressed his determination, however, to adopt a profession at once, 
and with the sanguine hopes of youth, declared that in four years at 
furthest he would be able to claim his bride. The cooler years of Mrs. 
Wareham led her to be less sanguine of his immediate success, but 
he pleaded so fervently that she was at length forced to give a half 
consent. She promised that, while Beauchampe visited America, she 
would not interdict a correspondence betwixt the lovers; and that, if at 
the termination of the four years, Edith and Beauchampe should both 
remain unchanged, she would then consent to their union. But she 
would not permit any engagement at present. 


“You are both young, my dear Mr. Beauchampe, and four years may 
work a great change in your feelings. You have hitherto enjoyed a 
handsome allowance, and lived in the expectation of a still more 
handsome fortune. You have never yet—pardon me for saying it— 
acquired those habits of business which are necessary to one who 
has to make his own fortune; and, although now the unceasing toil of 
a profession seems light to you, yet your opinions may change, 
understand me | only say may, | speak frankly, as | would to my own 
child, for you have deeply interested me. Perhaps age has taught me 
to be less sanguine than you—at least it has acquainted me with the 
weaknesses of human nature.” 


There was much in this which grated harshly on Beauchampe; and 
yet nothing at which he could be offended. There was wisdom in every 
word which Mrs. Wareham had uttered, but a wisdom which seemed 
to the romantic lover a cold and almost repulsive prudence. His good 
sense had to acknowledge that she was right, although his heart 
would fain have pronounced her wrong. 


“If such is your resolution,” he said, “I must obey, although with a 
heavy heart. But you shall see that you judge me harshly.” 


“Not so, my dear young friend. | confess my heart is with you, but as 
the protector of Edith | must act with the world’s prudence, if | would 
save myself from reproach. And in what do | oppose you? | permit you 
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to correspond—you will thus constantly commune together—you say 
you will visit England once a year, —and at any hour you may claim 
Edith. At the same time you will not be bound by a promise, and thus 
forced from a sense of honor to fulfil a pledge of which your heart 
might repent. Think of all | have said, and | know you will acquit me of 
any harshness. “But believe me, in any event, my dear Mr. 
Beauchampe, to be your true friend.” 


The lover saw that he could not change the resolution of Mrs. 
Wareham, and accordingly he was forced to submit. Eager to put his 
plan in operation, he lost no time in engaging d passage to New York. 
We will not attempt to describe his parting with Edith. Amid all her 
grief, however, there was no hope—hope for the future, bright and 
beautiful! She had not seen disappointment like Mrs. Wareham, and 
life was sunny and alluring before her. With the tear that dimmed her 
blue eye at parting, there was mingled a smile to cheer her lover, and 
bid him look forward to a happy meeting. 


“Sweet girl,” said Beauchampe to himself, as he drove away from the 
house, “she, at least, is not cold-hearted! She does not doubt my faith. 
Beautiful Edith, that smile is worth a world to me. And now for 
America!” 


During the long voyage that ensued, for it was protracted to an 
unusual length, Beauchampe thought often of that parting smile. It 
was to him a sign of hope. When should he behold that smile again? 


CHAPTER V. 


The first duty of Beauchampe, on returning to his country, was to 
acquaint his guardian with his resolution to abandon his fortune, since 
his heart could not endorse the vows which his uncle had made for 
him. The guardian was a man of the world, a cool old merchant of 
some sixty years of age, and he heard the determination of his ward 
with undisguised astonishment. 


“What!—throw away ten thousand a year and a lovely girl, for a mere 
whim, a passion that will not outlast the leaves. Pooh! Pooh! you are 
crazy, Beauchampe. You must not think of such a thing. Five hundred 
a year and a profession to support a family with!—my dear boy, you 
never can do it.” 


“But | have made up my mind, and am willing to abide by my 
resolution,” said Beauchampe, with a little warmth, “besides if you 
were to see Miss Wareham,” he could not call her Edith before the 
calculating merchant—“you would not wonder at my choice.” 


“And if you were to see Miss Harper, you would be cured of your 
romantic notion. By Jove! if | were a young man | would move heaven 
and earth to win her. Why all the young men have been crazy about 
her, in the few weeks since she has finished her education and come 
out!—and here are you, actually refusing her and ten thousand a year 
to boot, without so much as having seen her. You deserve to be cut 
off without a shilling.” 


“But, my dear, sir, beautiful though she be, | do not love her!” 


“But you could love her if you were willing. No one can see her without 
loving her,” exclaimed the old man with some warmth. 


“But | love another, and | am sure that Miss Harper would not wish me 
to bring her a cold unsympathizing heart. Her better nature must repel 
at being trafficked away as in a shambles!” 


“Well—well, you must call on me tomorrow at my house, when we will 
talk the matter over again. You will think better of it by that time.” 


The next day Beauchampe paid his second visit to his guardian, and 
was received in the old man’s library. The lover was firm, for the 
sweet face of Edith was continually in his memory, and could he 
barter her away for gold 


“| have one last argument to urge,” said the old man, as he followed 
his guest down the hall, pausing, while he spoke, at the parlor door, 
which he threw open, “here is Miss Harper, and | leave you to express 
your resolution to her.” So saying the old gentleman retired, leaving 
Beauchampe thunder-struck in the hall. 


His first impulse was to retire. But the young lady had heard his 
guardian’s words, and he could not refuse the interview without 
rudeness. His situation was awkward in the extreme. But there was 
nothing left except to advance and extricate himself the best way he 
could from the dilemma. After a moment's hesitation, therefore, he 
stepped into the parlor, wondering in what manner he should open 
this strange and embarrassing interview. 


A female was sitting with her back toward him, half concealed by the. 
rich curtains that shrouded the front windows. He felt satisfied that this 
was Miss Harper. For a minute she did not hear, or affected not to 
hear his footstep on the rich Wilton carpeting, and the embarrassed 
young man had nearly reached her side, before she seemed to be 
aware of his presence. 


“Miss Harper!” said he, and then paused, unable to proceed. 

The person turned around quickly and rose, revealing to the 
astonished gaze of Beauchampe the very counterpart of the features 
of the stage box beauty. 

“Edith! Miss Wareham! Do | dream!” 


“And you are determined to refuse me!” said she, with an arch smile. 


That voice and look removed every doubt, and catching the sweet girl 
in his arms, he answered her by imprinting a kiss on her pouting lips. 


“That's a practical argument,” said the voice of his guardian, from the 
other parlor, “and has proved more conclusive than all my other ones. 
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Ah! Beauchampe did | not tell you that my ward was irresistible!” 


“Yes! my dear boy,” said the voice of Mrs. Wareham, as that lady also 
appeared on the scene, “you have proved true. And now,” she 
continued, smiling meaningly, “I give my consent to your betrothal.” 


Beauchampe turned from one to the other in an astonishment which 
was depicted on every lineament of his face, until the ludicrousness of 
his looks plunged the whole party into laughter, in which he too finally 
joined. When their mirth had subsided Mrs. Wareham took on herself 
to explain the mystery, which was soon solved. 


Miss Harper after her education had been completed had visited 
Paris, in order to perfect herself in the French language, under the 
charge of Mrs. Wareham, who was really her aunt. Of this visit 
abroad, however, Beauchampe was ignorant The ladies were on their 
return to this country, by the way of London, when they visited the 
opera, in the manner we have narrated. The accident which happened 
to Mrs. Wareham had revealed to the ladies the fact that Mr. 
Beauchampe was none other than the individual to whom Edith had 
been betrothed. Eager to learn if he would love her for herself alone, 
the young lady, with her aunt's concurrence, had practised the 
innocent deception which resulted as we have detailed. It is 
necessary to state that immediately after Beauchampe sailed, the two 
ladies also took passage for America, where they arrived nearly a 
fortnight before the lover. The guardian of both entered at once into 
the scheme, and had played his part adroitly as we have seen. 


A month later witnessed the union of Edith and Beauchampe; and 
neither ever regretted the happy chance which brought them together 
in London. 
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